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FOREWORD 

The following accounts of various aspects of life and work at Lingnan University, 
prepared by the individuals most intimately in touch with the phases they describe, are 
presented in place of a more formal presidential report for the period 1924-28. While, 
of course, they do not give a comprehensive review, they are representative and typical 
of the character, spirit and achievement of Lingnan as an agency of international un- 
derstanding and good-will and as a maker of the kind of men and women China needs. 

C K. EDMUNDS. 
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THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 



KENNETH DUNCAN, Ph.D. 

Dean, 1917-1926 



The years since 1924 have seen the 
fruition of the Chinese nationalist move- 
ment, and no review of the educational 
work of a college in China can fail to 
note the effect of this movement on the 
student group. Never before have times 
appeared to the Chinese to be more por- 
tentous, nor has there been a keener con- 
sciousness that the nation was in peril 
from within and without. 

The Chinese student has been in the 
very focus of this nationally-centered 
thinking. Fresh and eager with youth- 
ful ideals, he has participated actively in 
current social movements, and may per- 
haps be excused if he has occasionally 
felt that ardent, immediate service in a 
revolutionary movement was of greater 
importance than exclusive attention to 
scholastic training in the arts and 
sciences. Even though he may accept 
the wise advice of more mature coun- 
sellors, that he will ultimately serve 
his country best by equipping himself 
through thorough study, nevertheless the 
vivid experiences through which his 
country is passing cannot but absorb 
much of his attention and interest. 

And so our Lingnan student has never 
seemed more serious, more earnest and 
more whole-souled than in these past 
three years. In spite of many inevitable 
interruptions and distractions in the rou- 
tine of college life, the student has re- 
sponded loyally and assiduously to his 
educational opportunities, spurred on by 
an assurance that he is preparing himself 
directly for essential service to his coun- 
try. There is none of that indifference 
which the American college student 
shows who has not yet discovered a life 
purpose. 

It is a pleasure to record that the re- 
lationship between students and faculty 
has been one of intimate friendship and 
cordial mutual regard. The element of 
political uncertainty has only served to 
draw student and teacher still closer to 
one another. Both have felt not only 
that they were engaged in a joint scho- 
lastic adventure, but also that they were 



loyal in a common cause. In a singu- 
larly effective way the teacher has been 
able to supply intelligent guidance and 
discriminating advice to his student and 
friend in times when popular misunder- 
standing seemed likely to arise. 

In some respects, education may seem 
only to have marked time. The College 
has not been expanding noticeably in 
numbers and facilities, nor has the for- 
mal curriculum of studies been exten- 
sively enriched. Programs of organiza- 
tion, formal policies, and even educa- 
tional ideals have been in a state of flux. 
To many it may appear that the most 
significant achievement has been the fact 
that in the face of political and labor un- 
rest, under exceptionally trying condi- 
tions, the College has been able to hold 
together and function at all when other 
schools were less fortunate. 

Taking a longer perspective, a more 
profound judgment indicates that, in- 
stead of marking time, this period has 
represented the most active and profitable 
educational period in Lingnan's history. 
The less formal relationships of teachers 
to students have increased mutual respect 
and deepened mutual affection. On the 
personal side, this has humanized the 
teaching and made it more effective. 
The interest in public affairs, moreover, 
in which students have shared, has 
tended to make their formal studies less 
academic and more real. College life, 
instead of being aloof and remote from 
the practical world of men, has been ac- 
tively participating in the changing 
work-a-day world. History and eco- 
nomics, for example, instead of being 
class-room subjects alien to the exper- 
ience and interest of the student, pulsate 
with a new life. 

But, above all, these recent years have 
been most fruitful in the splendid stu- 
dent personalities that have been devel- 
oped. The current situation in China 
has constituted an unusual challenge to 
public responsibility, and the College has 
felt justifiable pride in the sterling qual- 
ities of constructive leadership which 
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some of the students and younger mem- 
bers of the Chinese staff have manifested. 
In cooperating in the education of such 
men as Ng Paak Shing, Hung Ko Wong, 
Chu You-icuang, Yeung Wa Yat, and 
many others, both men and women, 
Lingnan has rendered a service to New 
China of immeasurably great impor- 
tance. In positions of actual leadership, 
or in less conspicuous but no less signifi- 
cant places in which a faithful Christian 
life exerts its quiet influence, these recent 
products of the Canton "man factory" 
are making solid contributions to China's 
new social order and reflecting glory on 
their alma mater. 



It is a rare privilege to have had an 
active share in history in the making, 
and it is this privilege which Lingnan 
has enjoyed in the last three years. 
Never before has there been a more urg- 
ent need for men and women of poise 
and character, equipped with a college 
education. The success of this recent 
period in Lingnan's history and the re- 
markable affection and esteem in which 
the College is held, and the spirit and 
stamina of the students in times of 
emergency and trial, are most persuasive 
evidences of the usefulness of the Col- 
lege and of its permanent place in the 
educational life of China. 




The Collegiate Faculties, October, 1927 
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THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 



HENRY B. GRAYBILL, M.A. 
Principal, 1907-1926 



The rapid growth of the colleges of 
Lingnan and the spread of their reputa- 
tion to every quarter of the globe, as our 
graduates have gone out to teach or work 
in the Chinese communities scattered 
everywhere around the Pacific Ocean 
and as President Chung has visited many 
countries in his campaigns for support — 
this rapid growth and increased reputa- 
tion has brought to the middle school in 
recent years a larger and more cosmo- 
politan student body. 

The middle school in recent years has 
been one of the most efHciently run 
schools because it has been possible to fill 
up every section of every class almost 
every year. This has meant not only 
economic efficiency but also a compact 
student body, one upon which calcula- 
tions of future needs and future incomes 
could easily be made. 

The cosmopolitan character of the 
middle school has made the work there 
very interesting as well as very far- 
reaching. The boys have come from 
Chinese communities in the United 
States, in the Hawaiian Islands, the 
Philippines, New Zealand, South Amer- 
ica, India, South Africa, Singapore and 
the Straits Settlements, Borneo, Java, 
Japan, Siam, French Indo China, and 
other countries, in addition to those from 
many provinces of China. A teacher 
who has been in the work for some years 
notices a great many differences in this 
student body with its "returned emi- 
grant" Chinese as compared with the 
more purely "native soil" group with 
which we dealt in earlier years. In some 
ways they are more difficult to deal with 
than the more uniform and quieter stu- 
dent body of those years. Chinese 
teachers complain that these fellows are 
not so patient with the grinding task of 
learning to read and write Chinese, and 
not so ready to do what they are told to 
do. But no one will deny that they are 
an interesting group. If they are not so 
patient, they are, nevertheless, more ac- 
tive, and one learns by activity. They 
go at the language hard, for they have 



ideas to express and want expressive 
words. They are interested in more 
things and want to read all kinds of 
literature. If they are not so ready to do 
just as they are told, it is also true that 
they are not so ready to follow a bad 
leader into trouble. They are more in- 
dependent in every sense. 

This independence is worth thinking 
about. We have always said China 
needed more of the spirit of independence 
and self-help, more individual initiative 
and courage of conviction. A student 
body like that of our present middle 
school is developing these things, and the 
cosmopolitan character of the group has 
much to do with it. Of course, in such 
a time as this, when China is all astir 
with new ideas and the impulse to ac- 
tivity without as yet an organizing cen- 
ter for that activity, the youthful, vig- 
orous, spirited section of the population, 
the students, are sure to be in the midst 
of the turmoil, but to a close observer it 
is rather surprising that they have not 
been more disturbed than they have been. 
One needs to look back at the schools of 
some of our own historic crises, such as 
our Civil War, the French Revolution, 
etc. One needs also to look back at the 
development of schools in China, for it 
was about ten years ago that the state- 
ment was made that not a modern school 
in China had at that time escaped a 
strike on the part of the students. Our 
very varied and active and open-minded 
and large middle school student body has 
in these troubled years been remarkably 
restrained and level-headed. They have 
been thinking, but they have had the ad- 
vantage of ideas brought from all over 
the world and thrown into the common 
pot for the boiling that ideas get in the 
free discussion of the dormitory and 
classroom. They have been overcharged 
with the instinct to activity, but they 
have brought together a large number of 
forms of activity of healthy sorts. From 
British colonies they have brought "soc- 
cer" football and from America they 
have brought the paraphanalia and en- 
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thusiasm of our brand of football and of 
baseball. They have adopted forms of 
sports we always thought Chinese boys 
would find impossible. We used to work 
hard to get them to play anything, tag, 
blind-man's buff, prisoner's base. Only 
soccer was successful; baseball was en- 
tirely given up. But now they play al- 
most everything. Camping out has be- 
come popular along with Boy Scout in- 
terest. Tennis has grown steadily in re- 
cent years, and now in that as in almost 
everything the students can beat the 
teachers. Basket-ball was eagerly taken 
up and not only furnished the outlet for 
much surplus energy, but also developed 
health and strength, and some reputa- 
tion. 

One example of that was when a big 
American gun-boat came to Canton and 
sent their champion-of-the-coast basket- 
ball team down to play our boys a prac- 
tice game. Our boys beat them, and al- 
most ran them to death, and were appar- 
ently as fresh when the game was over 
as when it began. Another example was 
in connection with an aquatic sports 
meet held in Canton by some new club. 
Two boys in the middle school, Henry 
and George, asked to be allowed to go. 
They were from Honolulu, Chinese boys 
with American names, American sport- 
ing spirit, and the ability and liking to 
swim. After the meet George was asked 
about the results of the swimming races. 
He answered modestly, "Yes, Henry 
won all the firsts and I won all the sec- 
onds." Swimming has become one of 
the most popular sports in the middle 
school. 

Variety of interests is as evident in the 
intellectual work of the students as it is 
in their sports. They read all sorts of 
things, they write articles, they draw and 
paint, they play every sort of musical 
instrument, they watch the styles of the 
world, they know all the good moving 
pictures, and you can get a group to pay 
close attention to a lecture upon almost 
any subject within the comprehension of 
middle school students. They are inter- 
ested in religion, in the politics of the 
country and of other countries, in biog- 
raphy, in architecture and engineering 
and all the professions that promise to 



open to the next generation in China. 
Whereas our boys of a few years ago 
were interested in only a few things and 
perhaps too much interested in the revo- 
lutionary movements of China, the pres- 
ent student body is interested in a whole- 
some variety of things. 

One of the outstanding items to re- 
port in the progress of the middle school 
in the last few years is the gradual shift 
of the management and first-hand con- 
tacts from Americans over to Chinese. 
In the earlier years of the school the 
principal, the commandant in charge of 
exercise and sports, the one in charge of 
boarding and dormitories, and all such 
ofBcers were Americans. Then a great 
step forward was taken when Shuen 
Hung, one of our graduates, came back 
as commandant and disciplinarian, and 
by his keen insight and Christian char- 
acter, kept the school in good order and 
good spirit through a period covering 
more than half its history. A special 
Chinese officer has recently been in 
charge of the dining room, another of 
the athletics, another of religious work. 
The development of the men able to 
manage these affairs and make these all- 
important contacts with the students, 
speaking their own language and know- 
ing their peculiar problems from having 
been through many of them, has been 
one of the crowning glories of the work 
at which we have been aiming for so 
many years. 

The most important step in this di- 
rection has been the coming into the 
principalship of Hob Yam Tong. He 
was one of our B.A. graduates who has 
distinguished himself by good scholarship 
and practical commonsense — just the 
combination demanded by the position 
he has assumed. He had had practice in 
one of the lower schools, and he had 
taken his degree in education. He was 
a leader in Christian work and In many 
college activities. He came into the 
middle school as a teacher and as assis- 
tant principal. He learned all the ways 
of the administration and at the same 
time kept in close contact with the stu- 
dents. The principal absented himself 
for a few months and let him try his 
hand at the principalship. He made 
good, and was given the position of prin- 



cipal, which he has been holding now for 
nearly two years with remarkable suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Hoh is a man of so much initia- 
tive and activity that it is only natural 
to expect to see the middle school pro- 
ceed now to a new era of growth and 
development, in lines perhaps which we 
have not yet foreseen. There are limi- 
tations in buildings which are hampering, 
but these may be overcome by some gen- 
erous friend. The colleges still draw 
the body of their students from our own 
middle school, and if the colleges are to 
go forward as they should, the middle 



school should be enlarged. A few years 
ago a majority of the students in the 
middle school were interested in what 
they were going to do to make a living 
when they graduated from the middle 
school. Now they are thinking about 
what the colleges ofler them and just 
what lines of further study they will 
pursue. This means that the middle 
school must develop very strictly along 
high-grade scholastic lines, using the best 
teachers that can be obtained, and also 
that it should grow to meet the demands 
of the increasing tide flowing into the 
colleges. 




Basket Ball Team 
Lingnan University Middle School 
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TEACHING ENGLISH TO CHINESE 



CLARENCE O. WHEELER 

Instructor, 1924-1927 



"Hon- could you talk to your stu- 
dents?" is one of the questions most fre- 
quently put to me since my return from 
Canton. I explain that it has been the 
policy of Lingnan University to in- 
struct its students both in English and in 
Chinese so that they may be able to select 
the best from the two civilizations rep- 
resented by each of these two tongues. 
Under the present system of education in 
China, Chinese students are studying the 
history and literatures of the West as 
they are presented in English text-books. 
We believe that such material should be 
interpreted to these students in the light 
of the Christian tradition under which 
this history has been evolved and the 
literature written. 

During my three years at Lingnan it 
was my great privilege to assist in bring- 
ing to three succesive generations of stu- 
dents the elements of that language which 
I claim as my own. It was with a great 
deal of humility that I went about this 
task. Coincident with such teaching I 
was myself struggling with the rudiments 
of the Cantonese dialect. The difficulties 
which this presented caused me to have 
unusual sympathy and patience with my 
students. A knowledge of their forms 
of speech enabled me to understand and 
forestall certain fundamental errors in 
their English. 

In general, Chinese students are very 
much the same as American students. 
One finds oneself classifying them in 
three groups: the very good, the average, 
and the very poor. The percentage of 
students in each of these groups would be 
about the same as in a class of the same 
size at home. However, the background 
of the Chinese student is entirely differ- 
ent. He usually enters the middle school 
with very poor study habits. He does not 
have the manifold interests which are so 
characteristic of the American student of 
that age. Yet he has a practicality about 
him which, when appealed to, brings 
forth encouraging results. Our task, 
then, in teaching English was to begin 



with what is common to all students and 
bridge over those gaps left by deficien- 
cies in home and primary school instruc- 



tion. 



It is a well known fact that much of 
the education of China was based upon 
memorizing. In our work in the middle 
school English we used this traditional 
method to bring into the student's mind 
correct English forms in the hope that 
they would become automatic in his 
spoken and written English. The selec- 
tions chosen for memory work have the 
additional advantage of acquainting the 
student with certain heroes and char- 
acters well known in Western history 
and literatures. Here was also an op- 
portunity to implant in the minds of the 
students those ideals upon which the suc- 
cess of our Western civilization has de- 
pended. In this way, even in classroom 
work, ideals of self-sacrifice, bravery, and 
devotion to a cause could be presented. 

Much of the religion and philosophy of 
China is intensely practical. Having be- 
hind them such a tradition of culture, our 
students are looking for a similar element 
in their new education. In my classes, 
then, I could point out those ways in 
which China might be benefitted by her 
comparatively new contacts with other 
peoples and other nations. This has been 
one of the greatest delights in my teach- 
ing. China is having a revolution. Old 
forms are rapidly being discarded. What 
is to take their places? The decision 
rests to a great extent upon the students, 
for it is from this class of China's popu- 
lation that the true leaders of the Revo- 
lutionary Movement are coming. In 
one of my classes we were studying 
Dickens' "A Tale of Two Cities." There 
were many aspects of the French Revo- 
lution which are being duplicated in 
China today. I made it my task to point 
out these similarities and tried to indi- 
cate certain mistakes that were made in 
France which it would be well for China 
to avoid. Every student is required to 
understand the principles of the great 



national hero — Dr. Sun Yat-sen. In my 
composition courses in the college de- 
partment I often had the students criti- 
cize these theories which have been 
adopted for the reconstruction of the 
new China. Here one has a great op- 
portunity to link up the patriotic aspir- 
ations of the students with the real needs 
of China, as an impartial observer sees 
them. A foreigner is allowed a greater 
leeway for criticism than a native 
Chinese. 

Another great opportunity which I 
have found, particularly in college Eng- 
lish, is the interpretation to my students 
of the morals of the Western world. I 
have often been struck by the adherence 
of the students to the form of the old 
Chinese story wherein a moral is always 
tacked on the end. They look for the 
same thing in an English story and often 
arc disappointed. This leads sometimes 
to a misconception of our living. This is 
especially true in regard to the love motif. 
Although very few of our students favor 
the old form of contract marriage, very 
few are able to understand the love 
match. It is a very delicate problem — 
this interpretation of our system of mar- 
riage to them. I have hoped, however, 
in this way to try to bridge over the great 
gulf between the old and the new mar- 
riage systems, for it seems to me very evi- 
dent that there will be a new system. 
The young people of the present gen- 
eration are the ones who are suffering 
during the transition. 

In this same connection, I might men- 
tion honesty. One can not say that the 
Chinese are fundamentally dishonest. 
The fact is that they have a slightly dif- 
ferent conception of certain forms of hon- 
esty. Take, for instance, classroom 
honesty. Here I have been able to pre- 
sent the knowledge of the various forms 
of plagiarism in order to try to guide the 
students away from them. This should 
in the future prevent them from having 
some unpleasant experiences. This in- 
terpretation of Western ideals had to be 
carried through the whole gamut of 
virtues and customs. In this way I felt 



that a better understanding of the West 
might be brought about. 

Already I have hinted at the general 
lack of interest of the average Chinese 
student. Our task, as teachers, was to 
present attractive interests to these minds 
which have been dulled by the sordid- 
ness of much of their lives and by the 
the detachment of their nation. In my 
English courses I could help to make up 
their deficiency by an introduction to the 
joys of reading. While teaching composi- 
tion, I always endeavored to lay down 
general principles of unity, coherence, 
and exact expression of thought which 
could be applied to Chinese composition 
as well as to English. In this way I 
hoped to interest the students in express- 
ing their ideas and aspirations in their 
own language. To most of those who 
have not been abroad, the life of the 
scholar has been intertwined with official 
life. I have tried to interest my students 
in scholarly application for its own sake. 
China at present needs the work of pro- 
ducing scholars. 

Along with all these presentations I 
have had in mind the great Christian 
philosophy of life. Often, without pre- 
senting them as such, I have been able to 
expound Christian ideals of living. The 
teacher can best do this by his own atti- 
tude toward his students and his work. 
One of the greatest difficulties is not to 
take a superior position and to appear be- 
fore the students with an open mind. 

Thus far I have been relating my own 
personal experience. I believe, however, 
that I have been picturing the typical at- 
titude of the members of the American 
staff at Lingnan. 

These efforts should, of course, be 
measured by their results. And these will 
be revealed by time alone. They are al- 
ready evident in the type of man so far 
graduated. The student body on the 
campus shows a spirit of loyalty which is 
prophetic. They often sing lustily, 
"Lingnan will never, never die." This 
sentiment, expressed by them, seemed to 
me to epitomize all our efforts. No mat- 
ter what the difficulties may be, the in- 
fluence of Lingnan in South China will 
never die. 
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SCIENCE IN A CHINESE UNIVERSITY 

HELEN TURNBULL GILROY 
Assistant Professor of Physics, 1924-1927 



TEACHING science to Chinese stu- 
dents is not so very different from 
teaching Americans. We use the same 
language, the same texts and, surpris- 
ingly, the students make many of the 
same mistakes we meet in classes of 
Americans. If you ask, are they inter- 
ested in anything so foreign to their na- 
tive culture?, without qualification, the 
answer is "yes." The younger genera- 
tion of Chinese have a strong patriotic 
pride. They feel that China is equal to 
any ot-her nation, sometimes they say su- 
perior ; but they are willing to learn 
science from the West. In fact they 
are eager for it. The percentage of stu- 
dents studying chemistry, physics and the 
biological sciences is larger at Lingnan 
University than in several colleges in 
America with which I have been con- 
nected. They are keen to learn about 
radio and airplanes. Opportunities to 
work with the former are not so fre- 
quent as where one can go into any five 
and ten cent store, buy the smaller parts 
and order the rest from a mail order 
house. But in spite of the difficulty in 
getting materials, there were several sets 
on the campus. One student tried to buy 
^me parts of a set from the United 
States, planning to put it together him- 
self. But radio is a government monop- 
oly and his purchases were held up in the 
Canton customs. Finally a letter from 
one of his instructors to the inspector of 
customs, promising that these articles 
were not for sale but for experimental 
purposes, effected their release. 

Those who have already found in the 
sciences either an inspiration for their 
own life work or a source of useful in- 
formation are not content that any of 
their neighbors should go through college 
without some knowledge of these useful 
and fascinating subjects. So they organ- 
ized the M. P. C. Club, meaning, 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. At 
their meetings the older students report 
on special topics or a member of the fac- 
ulty is asked to speak of the work in his 
own field. One year they presented an 
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evening's entertainment for the whole 
college community. Scientific experi- 
ments were performed and explanations 
given by the students. They planned and 
executed everything, the staff helping be- 
forehand only with suggestions about the 
kind of experiment for which equipment 
was available. The next year they plan- 
ned to publish a small book for the bene- 
fit of boys of high school age, or older, 
who could not go to college. This was to 
contain descriptions of simple experi- 
ments requiring only home made appara- 
tus and illustrating fundamental princi- 
ples. The idea was to sell it in Canton 
and the surrounding villages rather than 
on the campus. Like true enthusiasts, 
having found something good they were 
keen to pass it on. 

In the class room and the laboratory 
they show the same eagerness. Accord- 
ing to the old standards of China, man- 
ual labor was beneath the dignity of 
scholars, and laboratory work often ap- 
proaches very close to real manual labor. 
But this generation does not worry about 
the scholastic dignity, either in the labo- 
ratory or on the athletic field. Most 
students in an elementary laboratory 
class in physics are content to follow di- 
rections and, if the results obtained are 
not good, blame the apparatus. But 
at times one finds a real investigator. 
Last year a student worked out a method 
for himself when a pulley experiment 
would not show the desired effect. A 
long cord, allowing the taking of read- 
ings as he walked half way across the 
room, solved the difficulty. Enthusiasm 
is contagious and his neighbors were soon 
shown how it worked. The discovery in 
itself may not be of startling importance, 
but the initiative which prompted the 
search is fundamentally so. Such initia- 
tive appears again and again in the col- 
lege classes. 

Many principles which are the ordi- 
nary experience of American students in 
this mechanical age, are entirely new to 
the Chinese undergraduate. But they are 
not slow to grasp the essentials nor to 



apply them when the opportunity offers. 
A freshman college student was taking 
a course in general physics in which the 
laws governing the gas engines had been 
studied. Shortly before the end of the 
year a strike of workmen on the campus 
stopped the running of launches to the 
city. Knowing how an engine should run, 
this student offered to help run the 
launches, and when the crew was chosen 
he was the engineer. And the launches 
were run, — on time. Quite a different 
task, in a river with a strong current and 
full of boats, from being able to show, on 
paper, how it ought to be done. Several 
of these students are now in the United 



States competing with the best that 
America has for the best education that 
she can give. And they will not be left 
behind, for they are in America to get 
something they know will be useful for 
their own country. 

In the school they have left are many 
more, as capable and as eager. And in 
that school they are learning something 
more than western science. They are see- 
ing a demonstration of the friendship of 
foreigners and are being convinced, in 
spite of much newspaper talk to the con- 
trary, that all foreigners in China are 
not "imperialists." By such direct con- 
tacts international friendships are made 
which will endure. 
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BOTANICAL RECIPROCITY 



F. A. McCLURE 
Assistant Professor of Botany 



DURING the past three years I have 
been engaged at Lingnan Univer- 
sity in a most fascinating program — 
teaching Botany, helping build up an 
Herbarium, and promoting the exchange 
of plants between China and the West. 
In the teaching work my purpose has 
been to lead students to appreciate the 
universal dependence of mankind upon 
plants, and the part which they therefore 
play in international relations and to de- 
velop in my students the scientific atti- 
tude and the habitual use of the scientific 
method which is one of the most valua- 
ble gifts which the West has to offer 
China. 

At a time when the desire of most 
Chinese students is simply for lectures 
about anything new, our students are 
unusual in their desire to see and experi- 
ence the nature of things for themselves. 
Field trips and experimental work are 
used as means of bringing them into nat- 
ural touch with plants. Lectures are used 
to a limited extent only. Very frequent- 
ly I assign a natural division of the sub- 
ject to a group of students with the un- 
derstanding that they are to outline it, 
investigate all its phases as far as pos- 
sible and, by means of verbal explana- 
tions supplemented by demonstrations, 
blackboard diagrams and notes, to eluci- 
date the matter to the rest of the class. 
This usually results in fine interest and 
rapid mental development. Very often 
the students come to me after class or to 
my house in the evening to ask questions 
or present opinions relating to the subject 
under discussion. From time to time 
Mrs. McClure invites a class to stop at 
the house for tea after a field trip. Like 
magic they lay aside their notebooks and 
take on the spirit of festivity, exercising 
the social amenities v^'hich are appropri- 
ate to Western society, at the same time 
losing none of the charm which is native 
to their own social intercourse. 

Viewing in retrospect my teaching ex- 
perience at Lingnan, while I am gratified 
at the results achieved, I am inclined to 
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feel that I have learned more than I 
have taught ! And I am more than ever 
convinced of the effectiveness of Lingnan 
as an agency for understanding and peace 
between our country and China. 

My field work afforded me many in- 
teresting personal contacts with rural 
Chinese, and was at the same time the 
means of bringing to many Chinese farm- 
ers the benefits of contact with the West 
through Lingnan. I secured from them 
seeds and plants and information de- 
sired by plant experimenters in the Uni- 
ted States, and in turn I supplied them 
with seeds or plants of the kinds they 
wanted. Thus, during the past three 
years nearly 2,000 numbers of plant ma- 
terial have passed through my hands in 
exchange between the agriculturalists of 
China and those of the United States. 
Most of these were secured in response to 
special request, and curiously enough, 
many of the varieties secured for Chinese 
farmers were originally from China and 
had been improved by means of western 
scientific breeding and selection. 

During the first years I was always 
accompanied on my field trips by To 
Kang Peng, a splendid Chinese Christian 
who, in addition to being a plant collec- 
tor, was a keen student of life. It was 
from him that I learned how to travel 
simply and comfortably in rural China, 
and how to meet the Chinese farmers on 
a basis of understanding. We were nat- 
urally often regarded with suspicion, I 
being a foreigner, and our business being 
the indiscriminate collecting of plants. 
But Ah To's frank and open manner and 
his patience in explaining our mission 
quickly disarmed hostility and brought 
about us a crowd of interested question- 
ers. This afforded just the opportunity 
which Ah To sought, for though the 
work by which he earned his daily bread 
was collecting plants, he always remem- 
bered that "Man shall not live bj bread 
alone." No matter how tired he was he 
always took advantage of the attentive 
ears of the curious villagers to tell them. 




Mr. Wong Wai Teng and his family at the entrance to their home, which was more than 
once a haven of rest to me while on collecting trips. Their hospitality and the opportunity 
to talk about plants with Mr. Wong made this place a difficult one to pass without stopping. 




My Class in General Botany at Lingnan University, 1927 
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in simple language, the simple, practical 
facts about how to live happily and 
healthily. He could adapt the eternal 
Christian truths and the principles of 
hygiene and nutrition to the understand- 
ing of the uneducated and inexperienced 
villagers in a marvelous way. I have 
seen him hold in wrapt attention for a 
full half hour a group of twenty or 
thirty men and boys, uncouth backwoods 
fellows who had never before listened 
quietly to a speaker for five minutes 
without interrupting him. Then, when 
they became restless, he would turn to 
help me with the care of the day's col- 
lection, a task which often kept us occu- 
pied until past midnight. Always there 
remained an interested few who stayed 
to watch us retire. From these he would 
draw information about the plants we 
had collected in the neighborhood. 

Departing on the following morning, 
laden with plant specimens and notes for 
our herbarium, and seeds for exchange, 
we would take with us also a list of the 
seeds or plants which the farmers wished 
to try. In the course of time then, these 
would be sent back to them. In this way 
we distributed improved varieties of 
corn, oats, wheat, cotton, peanuts, forage 
grasses, papaya, citrus fruits, custard ap- 
ples, and many other kinds of economic 
and ornamental plants. 

The farmers are continually express- 
ing, in various ways, their appreciation 
of the benefits they have derived by this 
contact with the west, through Lingnan. 
They write us friendly letters and letters 
of inquiry about this or that plant or 
agricultural practice. They pay us social 
calls, bringing gifts. They send their 
children to Lingnan. And, in one in- 
stance a farmer asked us to adopt his 
little son in order that the boy might 
have an opportunity to grow up in a 
Christian, Western home. 

In the building up of a modern her- 
barium Lingnan is bringing to the study 
of Chinese plants the scientific method, 
without which this field of knowledge 
would long remain in a confused and 
inaccessible state. The idea of preparing 
dried specimens as a means of recording 
the kinds of plants found in a given 
region is apparently entirely Western, as 
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is also the idea of a universal system of 
nomenclature and that of filing plants in 
an order which corresponds to their rela- 
tionships. In addition to puttmg these 
ideas into practice, we are collecting and 
attaching to each specimen the local 
name, extensive field notes and references 
to the Chinese literature. This not 
only makes more available to the Chinese 
that which is known about their own 
plants, but it opens up to them Western 
records about the same and related 
plants. The benefit which accrues to the 
West is obvious. 

In addition to the herbarium of dried 
specimens just described we are estab- 
lishing on the campus at Lingnan living 
specimens of all native plants which are 
of special interest. Thus, we have a bam- 
boo garden in which more than 60 kinds 
of Chinese bamboos may be studied and 
compared, one of the finest collections of 
Chinese bamboos to be found anywhere. 

The Chinese are great lovers of plants. 
One rarely sees a home, no matter how 
humble, that is without some potted or- 
namental shrub or herb. Even those who 
spend their lives on tiny, crowded boats 
almost invariably devote a portion of their 
precious space to plants. 

The average Chinese points with pride 
to the writings of the semi-mythical Shen 
Nung, first ruler, first farmer, first ex- 
perimenter with plants, first herbalist of 
China, who is credited with having tested 
upon himself in one day the physiological 
effects of more than seventy wild herbs. 
Some he pronounced good for food, some 
good for medicine, and some poisonous. 
Superstitious persons believe that he had 
a glass stomach, through the walls of 
which he was able to watch the digestion 
and action of the herbs he ate. Today 
the Chinese pharmacopoeia is admitted to 
be one of the richest in the world, and 
Western doctors are still finding Chi- 
nese drugs are able to add to the range of 
Western medicine. I may mention as an 
example of this Ephedrin, which has only 
recently come into prominence here. But 
Western doctors will also tell you that 
by actual trial they have found that 
many of the so-called drugs listed in the 
Chinese Pharmacopoeia and widely used 
by the Chinese are of no medicinal value. 



The waste of much money and doubtless 
the loss of many lives may thus be at- 
tributed to ignorance or to the failure to 
question written records and the verbal 
claims of persons posing as authorities. 
Here may be seen an important example 
of a fundamental need in China which 
can only be met by means of the scien- 
tific method, a development peculiar to 
the West. 

To summarize: The West has some- 
thing unique to offer China; and just as 
truly, China has something unique to 
offer the West. Lingnan University is 
promoting in a very practical way, an 



interchange between China and the West 
of those intellectual and material things 
which will make for mutual benefit, mu- 
tual understanding and peace. Our stu- 
dents are responding in a most gratifying 
manner, developing the scientific atti- 
tude and an intellectual appreciation 
which is above racial and national preju- 
dices. The Chinese farmers are showing 
their gratitude in numerous ways. And 
those foreigners who are privileged to 
be on the staff at Lingnan are gaining a 
new appreciation of the Chinese people 
and Chinese culture. 




Herbarium Assistant, Sau Shau Yan, and one 
of many shipments of Chinese plant materials 
secured for agriculturists in the United States. 



Genial old Mr. Liu, retired farmer of Anhwei 

Province, exhibiting two fine specimens of a 

Chinese quince. He helped us secure many 

kinds of Chinese seeds. 



Pictures by courtesy of The U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry 
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OUR WORK IN SERICULTURE DURING THE LAST 

TWO YEARS 

C. W. HOWARD* 
Professor of Sericulture; Director, Kwangtung Government Bureau of Sericulture 



In spite of trying times, on the whole 
our sericultural work has progressed 
more in the last year and a half than in 
the previous eight years of its existence. 
At last we have secured the interest of 
the Chinese silk merchants. In the past 
we had the interest and the good will of 
the cocoon farmers, but as they belong 
entirely to the peasant class and have no 
money to risk on investments for pos- 
sible future gain, very little advance 
could be made with them as a back- 
ground. Our name is known through 
the whole province amongst the farming 
class, and we are welcomed by them 
wherever we go because they know we 
are interested. But the good will of the 
managers of the steam filatures and the 
silk merchants in Canton means more to 
us because they are the men who handle 
the financial side of the silk industry. 

With the completion of the Atwood 
Reeling Labortory we were able at once 
to make careful experiments in methods 
of reeling cocoons into raw silk. Our 
samples have been sent every time to the 
United States Testing Company in New 
York. Dr. Doty has made a technical 
report on these samples, and has also 
submitted them to the leading silk manu- 
facturers in America, who have given us 
their opinion of what we have done. 
Reports such as these have come to us 
on our experiments: "The best silk we 
have ever seen coming out of Canton." 
"If this silk can be produced commer- 
cially it will compete very favorably with 
the best grades of Japan silk," etc. These 
reports were put into Chinese and circu- 
lated amongst the Chinese silk mer- 
chants. Since that time we have had 
as many as fifteen or twenty in a day 
visiting us to see what our methods were. 
We have now completed the installation 
of thirty reeling basins in our reeling 
laboratory, and thirty women are now 



at work on a commercial demonstration 
of the possibilities of improved reeling of 
raw silk. The basins in this model fila- 
ture are of our own design and construc- 
tion, and a type which can cheaply and 
easily be copied by filatures of the coun- 
try. 

In this connection we are also working 
on a method of improving the waste silk. 
Canton waste has had a large market in 
America in the past, but our spun silk 
manufacturers are now refusing to buy 
it because of its very poor preparation, 
which involves heavy loss in the use of it 
in this country. Three years ago Mr. 
Liu Chung Hoi, civil governor of 
Kwangtung, proposed that if we would 
organize as a department of the govern- 
ment they would finance our work en- 
tirely. The head of the department of 
sericulture was to be appointed the head 
of the government work for ten years. 
Before this organization could be ef- 
fected and the funds secured, the present 
Nationalist Government came into 
power. We immediately organized un- 
der the department of industry of the 
Provincial Government, the Provincial 
Council voting us a sum of $2,000 a 
month to carry on the work. Under this 
Government Bureau of Sericulture, all 
the experimental work and extension 
work has been placed. The head of the 
department of sericulture has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Bureau by the 
Executive Committee of the Nationalist 
Government. The Bureau has its own 
bookkeeper and clerical staiif, and ac- 
counts are rendered each month to the 
Government Auditing Department, and 
all matters are discussed and determined 
in consultation with the head of the De- 
partment of Industry of the Government. 
The educational work is, however, left 
to the University. The Bureau of Seri- 
culture uses the buildings and equipment 



* Shortly after preparing this article Professor Charles Walter Howard was killed by an 
electric train at Wheaton, Illinois, on March 1, 1928. In his death Lingnan and the silk interests 
of both China and America have lost an ardent advocate and a tireless worker whose influence 
will long remain the mainstay of the work he here describes. 



which belong to the University, through 
a scheme of affiliation, but a considerable 
portion of the equipment has now been 
purchased and erected by the Govern- 
ment. The Bureau staff has been paid 
from the Government money except for 
the salaries of myself, Mr. Wong Chak 
Po, and Mr. Fu Po Kwong. Inciden- 
tally, even many of the repairs to the 
buildings have been carried out through 
government money. I think this arrange- 
ment for affiliation between the Govern- 
ment and the University is one of the 
most promising things that we have 
known of in South China during the last 
two years. The Government has given 
the work the utmost support possible, 
and it has also shown to the public the 
spirit of cooperation on the part of the 
University. 

Another point which has helped to- 
ward our advancement during these years 
is that in 1925 the Government gave to 
the Bureau of Silk the sum of $6,500 
for the Director to make a visit to 
Japan and Central China to study lat- 
est methods in the silk industry and to 
purchase equipment. The writer and 
one Chinese assistant. Lei Wai Sz, made 
this trip, spending a month in Japan and 
about three weeks in Central China, 
making a real study of the latest devel- 
opments in all phases of the sericultural 
and raw silk industry. These studies 
made possible rapid advancement in our 
experimental work. 

Six months ago the Government in- 
creased its appropriations to the Bureau 
of Sericulture from $2,000 to $3,000 a 
month, and as money becomes available 
in the treasury we are sure there will be 
still further increases in their appropria- 
tions. 

The Bureau is now organizing farm- 
ers' clubs in the silk districts at strategic 
centers. The membership is limited, but 
through these clubs we expect to work 
more definitely in introducing our prod- 
ucts and new ideas in sericulture to the 
farmers. We have also rented a small 
office in Yung Kei, the biggest cocoon 
market of the province and center of the 
whole silk industry of the province, 
where we expect to place a representa- 
tive who can deal with the farmers and 



filatures in that vicinity. We hope this 
will be the beginning of very extensive 
demonstration and extension work with 
the farmers and filature managers. 

A second line of cooperation which has 
assisted us has been the grant by the 
China Foundation of $5,000 a year for 
three years to develop the work in seri- 
cultural pathology organized under the 
University. The old Pasteur system of 
controlling pebrine in silk worms breaks 
down under our humid tropical condi- 
tions and does not give good results. The 
same situation exists in India, where 
similar climatic conditions are found. 
The lines of research outlined at Ling- 
nan ought to give us at least a partial 
solution of this serious question in the 
production of disease-free silk worm 
eggs. 

Another line of work which we are 
undertaking and which is new is the 
production of hybrid cocoons. When we 
actually got down to reeling cocoons 
ourselves it quickly became evident that 
we could not improve the reeling of 
cocoons until we had a better type of 
cocoon. The price of silk in our market 
has fallen in the past two years, and there 
is very little prospect of prices rising 
again. The present methods of pro- 
ducing raw silk in South China are ex- 
pensive and cumbersome as weW as being 
so antequated that they produce a low 
grade of silk. It is clear that our next 
line of development is to show the 
merchants how they can produce silk at 
a lower cost so that they may sell on the 
low period market in competition with 
the Japanese and still make a fair profit. 
The first thing to be done to secure this 
condition is to produce a cocoon which 
can be reeled more easily. It will be 
some time before conditions are such in 
Canton that there will be money avail- 
able for investment in silk filatures so 
that they can completely rebuild and 
have a more up-to-date outfit; but with 
the new type of hybrid cocoon which we 
have already produced, one woman can 
run with their old equipment four ends 
instead of two and can do it with much 
greater ease than at present, and we have 
demonstrated that the silk produced from 
these hybrid cocoons is much cleaner and 
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Views of the Government Bureau of Sericulture, Canton, China, department of Lingnan Agricul- 
tural College, Atwood Laboratory. Reading top, left to right: Reeling Laboratory, Government 
developed basins; Pathological Laboratory, supported by China Foundation. Bottom: Re-reeling 

and testing room. Feeding silkworms. 

Pictures by courtesy of The American Silk Journal. 
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of better quality. We placed Mr. Wong 
Chak Po on this hybridization work some 
months ago, and we engaged Mr. Tong 
lu Tso, who left us last year for a year's 
study in Japan, to take charge of this 
work. Mr. Wong Chak Po will also 
visit India this winter and Indo-China 
to secure new types of tropical silk worms 
which can be used in this hybridization 
and which will be adapted more or less to 
our climatic conditions. 

During last summer the Silk Associa- 
tion of America gave to the Univer- 
sity a complete outfit for the testing of 
raw silk. This will not only enable us 
to test our own experiments and find out 
exactly what we are doing without hav- 
ing to wait three months to hear from 
New York, but will also enable us to 
take samples of silk from the filatures in 
the country and demonstrate to the mer- 
chants right there what their troubles are 
and show them how they can be remedied 
in a simple way. This outfit ought to 
arouse a great deal of interest from the 
Chinese silk merchants, as most of these 
instruments are not in the possession of 
any silk firm in Canton either Chinese or 
foreign, and their use is not understood 
fully by the Chinese. These are the in- 
struments with which tests are made 
when their silk arrives in New York, 
and it should be of great educational 
value to them to see and understand the 
process to which their silk is subjected 
before payment is made on the purchases. 
This gift from the Silk Association of 
America makes us the best equipped ser:- 
cultural and raw silk experiment station 
in all China. We owe a great deal to 
the members of the Silk Association of 
America. The three buildings which 



they have given us, the money which we 
have had for equipment, including the 
cold storage plant, and the last gift of 
testing equipment, and the money which 
we have had from them for running ex- 
penses have enabled us to draw in the 
support of the other interests. The af- 
filiation between the Canton Government 
and the Lingnan University, with the 
annual gift from the China Foundation 
and the background which the Silk As- 
sociation of America has given us, draws 
in all parties which are concerned in this 
industry and in the welfare of the people 
of South China. I hope in the near 
future we may have some actual support 
from the Chinese silk merchants of South 
China, although they have not yet seen 
the necessity of helping in this way. 

The Bureau of Sericulture has taken 
an active part in urging the Government 
and helping to arrange for the organiza- 
tion and running of a testing house in 
Canton. The Government is undertak- 
ing this but the Director of the Bureau 
and the Sub-Director are members of the 
Commission and are having a very vital 
part in the arrangements for this testing 
house. 

Lingnan University has expressed the 
desire to organize the department of seri- 
culture at once into a School of Silk In- 
dustry and thus enlarge the educational 
possibilities in sericulture and raw silk. 
The future for this work educationally I 
think is very great ; and, with the splendid 
equipment which we have available and 
the cooperation of the Government in 
supplying equipment and staff which will 
be available for the School of Silk In- 
dustry, success seems assured. 




The recently completed reeling laboratory given to the 
University by the late Eugene Atwood. 
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LINGNAN'S NEW EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

Based on an article by E. H. Lockwood 

Associate General Secretary of the 

Canton Y.M. C.J. 



The new vice-president of Lingnan 
University, Mr. Y. L. Lee, should be 
classed with the group of those who re- 
alize the seriousness of the crisis in China 
today and have a formula which they be- 
lieve should be applied and are putting 
their lives into its application. He has 
held to such a purpose throughout years 
of confusion, showing to friends and 
enemies what can be done by one who 
combines the best ideas of East and West 
together vrith those personal qualities 
which make it possible for him to win 
the support of others in the causes in 
which he believes. So many of those who 
have had the best educational training of 
China and the West have failed to fmd 
a way to apply their theories that there 
is danger of a wholesale indictment of 
Western learning for Chinese youth. One 
corrective is to see what Y. L. Lee and 
a few others have done with such train- 
ing. Y. L. Lee is more than an isolated 
individual. He shows in his life the in- 
terplay of the forces which have been and 
are moulding life in China today, forces 
influencing all youth but especially those 
who have had educational training both 
in China and abroad. 

The family-clan life of China was one 
of the earliest forces felt by Y. L. Lee 
when he became conscious of the world 
during his years of boyhood in the village 
of Tung Chuen with its four thousand 
population and its three clans, the Hobs, 
the Leungs and the Lees. Since the Lees 
were by far the smallest of these three 
clans the boys of this clan always got the 
worst of it in their fights with the boys 
of the other clans. It would have meant 
running away from trouble all of the 
time had the Lee boys not made an al- 
liance with the Leung boys. Even this 
alliance, though it could put up a good 
fight, could not always win. Early in 
life Lee also felt the cooperative power 
of the clan ; for, when he was still a baby 
his father, a small shipper of Shek Wan 
wines to Macao, died suddenly, leaving 



a widow with nine children, the youngest 
of whom was Y. L. Lee. The other broth- 
ers took hold of the business and supported 
the family, sending the youngest brother, 
when he was ten years of age, from the 
village school to a boarding school in the 
neighboring village of Shek Wan. 

The next change in his life was made 
following a decision of these older 
brothers who, knowing that the wine 
business was not large enough to support 
all of them, decided that the youngest 
brother should have a Western education 
in the hope that he might develop into 
one of these wealthy Hong Kong com- 
pradores such as the brothers had often 
seen in their trips through that port on 
their way to deliver wines in Macao. So 
at fourteen Lee was sent to Macao. One 
of his teachers there had been a student 
of Kan Yu-wei, that impetuous tutor of 
the Emperor whose attempts at reform 
were still fresh in the memory of his 
fellow provincials. 

So it was that now the boy began to 
feel the ties of the clan loosening as he 
felt the surge in the political tides of 
Chinese life. Like most of the boys of 
fifteen in his time he was a rebel against 
the Manchus. He began to think dif- 
ferently from his brothers regarding his 
own future ; and when, they wanted him 
to leave Macao for study in a govern- 
ment school in Hong Kong, he pleaded 
so hard to be sent to Canton Christian 
College that they yielded. Two years 
before the Revolution young Lee, now 
fifteen years of age, enrolled in the first 
year of the middle school of the college, 
a boy with a slender purse, for the busi- 
ness of the brothers was not a large one ; 
with such poor preparation for entrance 
into the middle school that he had failed 
the entrance examinations and had been 
admitted on probation ; and with such an 
unusually keen delight in fun and any 
kind of sport that he earned the title of 
"the cow" because of his physical strength. 
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The next year he took one more step 
away from the proposed Hong Kong 
compradoreship. His brothers told him 
they could support him no longer, the 
wine business was not large and they 
could see little need of the kind of an 
education he was getting. Thus put upon 
his own, he earned his way not only 
through the three years of middle school 
at Lingnan but through four years in an 
American college, except for a few gifts 
from friends and the payment of his pas- 
sage to the states by the Y. M. C. A. 

At Canton Christian College, Y. L. 
Lee was interested in sports and religion 
and to some degree in study. The same 
qualities which made him a good fighter 
for the boy gangs in primary school days 
now made him the possessor of friends 
and a winner in sports. With his love of 
fun there was a seriousness which led 
him to decide in his senior year of mid- 
dle school to become a secretary of the 
Canton City Y. M. C. A., which was 
then a very struggling organization but 
on the eve of development which seemed 
to Lee to give him the chance he wanted. 
He spent a year as a secretary in training 
on the staff, during which time he cleared 
the way for his study in America in spite 
of adverse advice of many of his Ameri- 
can friends who were not impressed with 
the boy's scholastic tendencies. 

It was Lee's capacity for friendship 
which got him to the States. One of Lee's 
wealthy school friends had gone to Ober- 
lin and he wrote offering to share his 
monthly allowance if Lee could get some 
one to pay his travelling expenses. This 
friend deposited five hundred dollars in 
the bank holding it for Lee's arrival and 
this fact caused the Y. M. C. A. to buy 
Lee's passage ticket. When he got to 
Oberlin he found that the father of his 
friend had cut his allowance in half, so 
Lee went to work. He studied enough to 
pass, but also played games at Oberlin, 
made more friends and scrubbed his way 
through school. Since his return to Can- 
ton in 1920, he has been a secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. until last spring when 
he accepted the vice-presidency of Ling- 
nan University. 

It is safe to say that anyone knowing 
the Church in Canton, if asked to name 
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the three most influencial Christian 
workers of the city, would be likely to 
include Y. L. Lee as one of the three. He 
has been more than a secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. The Church of Christ in 
China, the Mass Education Movement, 
the True Light Middle School, the 
Kwong Tung Christian Educational 
Council, the Union Middle School, the 
Daily Vacation Bible School, Lingnan 
University and others have counted on 
his help. 

Nor has he stopped at work with 
Christian organizations only. He has 
identified himself with the nationalist 
hopes of the country. Y. L. Lee's affilia- 
tion as a member of the Nationalist 
Party has caused some criticism, a criti- 
cism which would have been more seri- 
ous if Lee had not held the confidence 
of those who criticized him. 

Lee was responsible for the report of 
the committee appointed by the city gov- 
ernment to make a survey of the labor 
unions in Canton. The work of this 
commission led him into contact with 
many of the labor union leaders of the 
city at a time when Christians were bit- 
terly criticized but this did not hinder 
him from getting the cooperation of la- 
bor union officials. This report is the 
best study made of the labor union move- 
ment in Canton and is probably the best 
piece of survey work ever done in the city. 

Throughout his life Y. L. Lee has 
mingled with persons of wealth and of- 
ficials, but so far as his associates can see 
he has not become possessed of a desire 
for the power which wealth and office 
can bring. In a country like China, where 
the economic pull is strong, one who 
avoids being possessed by a desire for 
money deserves more credit than one 
who avoids similar temptation in those 
countries where life is easier. There are 
those who criticize the Y. M. C. A. in 
Canton for paying too much attention to 
the ignorant and too little attention to 
the class of people who make up the 
membership of the association. It is pos- 
sible that in his sympathy for those who 
have nothing of the world's goods, Lee 
may be neglecting those whose needs are 
not physical but who have needs none 
the less real. This indifference to wealth 



and position is seen even in Y. L. Lee's 
dress. One of the faculty women at the 
University seeing Y. L. Lee for the first 
time and not knowing that he was the 
new vice-president thought that he was 
the new head workman who was ex- 
pected on the campus. 

So far Y. L. Lee has not developed the 
autocratic attitude toward subordinates 
which marks so many executives. He 
gives all on his staff a chance to show what 
they can do. Each man chooses his own 
work so far as this is possible and is al- 
lowed to do it pretty much in his own 
way. He does not believe in efficiency so 
far as this means checking up on what 
members of his staff are doing. Those who 
believe in results, immediate results, will 
not agree with the latitude which Lee 
gives to men. Doubtless there is a loss in 
efficiency but there is a gain in fellowship. 
It has been said that Y. L. Lee can tell a 
man on his staff that it is time for him to 
leave the work and still retain that man's 
friendship. If this is true it is because of 
the spirit of fellowship which he fosters. 



Lee's personal interest in people en- 
ables him to put himself in their place. 
His friends do not regard Lee as a great 
scholar. He will probably never be what 
is called brilliant as a writer or a speaker 
though he is a student in the sense that 
he reads fairly widely and has a wide 
range of interests. However, he will 
probably always be more interested in 
people than in ideas. What he may lack 
in brilliance is made up in industry for 
none who work with him work harder 
than he does and few as hard. 

It is too early to say what Y. L. Lee 
will do at Lingnan University. The 
need in this province is a coordination 
of the various Christian schools, a lift- 
ing of standards and a process of unifica- 
tion. A good many difficulties stand in 
the way of such coordination ; but, if it is 
possible for any man to do it, there is no 
man who is more likely to accomplish 
this than Y. L. Lee. If he can accom- 
plish this, he will be doing a great service 
to the schools of the future. 
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THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF LINGNAN 



Is Lingnan University anything more 
than an institution of higher learning? 
Why a Christian institution in a land 
where a high-grade civilization and cul- 
ture has run a course of over four thou- 
sand years ? 

In the brief paragraphs to follow, the 
reader will not find a systematic photo- 
graphic record of the religious activities of 
Lingnan, but a personal insight into the 
spiritual life there from one who has lived 
thirteen years of his life both as a student 
and as a teacher of that institution and 
who is at present distant enough from it to 
see it in true perspective. His memories 
of many happy and ennobling experiences 
on that sunny, cheerful campus makes this 
retrospection very pleasant to himself, if 
not interesting to the reader. I am going 
to run the risk of violating good form in 
writing and relate some of my personal 
experiences, but I must add that what is 
said here is substantially true of hosts of 
others. 

At Lingnan, men and women, old and 
young, foreigners and Chinese represent- 
ing different home backgrounds and di- 
verse cultural experiences live together in 
work and in play, all greatly enjoying the 
spontaneous contacts between individuals. 
Outside of the more or less formal inter- 
course in the class room, there are numer- 
ous activities, in which the whole univers- 
ity community participate. In carrying 
on common enterprises, solving common 
problems, and working elbow to elbow, 
we have come to understand one another, 
see the various points of view, and appre- 
ciate our own differences and similarities. 
The process is mutual ; it is not the teach- 
ers educating the students, or the Ameri- 
cans educating the Chinese ; but we learn 
of one another. I challenge anybody who 
lives in such a broadening environment to 
keep his provincialism, his racial preju- 
dices or narrow self-interests. Being a 
member of such an institution and doing 
one's part is in itself a spiritual education. 

Many a time when the evening stars ap- 
peared, when the noise and the heat of the 
day had subsided, I would take a walk 
with a friend, who might be a Chinese at 
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one time or an American at another. We 
would stroll along the winding paths in 
silver moonlight, discussing what we 
pleased, whether the subject be a delight- 
ful dinner we had had or the problem of 
reconstructing the world after a man's 
desire. Each poured out himself ; we lis- 
tened to each other ; and each ended the 
day with a fuller understanding of human 
life. It is in these man-to-man talks that 
individuals are fired with ideals and en- 
thusiasm. Again, I often went to the 
homes of the American members of the 
staff, on business or for entertainment, 
and I would be interested in everything 
about them, trying to gain some insight 
into their home life, attitudes toward one 
another in the family and their family 
ideals. Even more frequently would I 
have opportunities to go to the homes of 
the Chinese members of the staff, each of 
which is living out, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a new type of home life, neither 
Western nor ancient Chinese. Here the 
Chinese families no longer have three or 
four generations living under one roof, 
girls are no longer shut in, and household 
life takes on a new color with modern 
equipment. How far should we go in or- 
der to strike a happy balance between our 
ancient heritage about family and the de- 
mands of modern life, between the su- 
preme authority of the aged and the over 
self-conscious independence of the young, 
between large family solidarity and small 
family autonomy, etc., etc.? Nobody 
can prescribe any answers ; these things 
must be and are being tried out, by Chi- 
nese families at Lingnan. Students ob- 
serve what is going on, and they pause and 
think. Having caught a vision some- 
where, many a student, while at home 
during vacations, would try to introduce 
new things into the house. Imagine your 
sons and daughters coming back from col- 
lege and advising you how to manage the 
home ! But it is being done in China, with 
a great deal of good as well as danger, too. 
It is in these intimate contacts between 
personalities that we see religion at work. 
Religion at Lingnan is unobtrusive and 
unimposing. There one sees spiritual lives 
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of varying depths and varying degrees of 
success. If one is interested in the sources 
of power, he will find out what they are. 
All religious activities are voluntary and 
open to all who care to participate, and the 
test of true religion is experience. De- 
scription of a "sunset meeting" may give 
the reader some idea. On Sunday after- 
noons, we would gather outdoors in a pine 
grove or indoors around a fire. Here we 
would have half an hour of social and 
light refreshments, and then we would sit 
down quietly, drinking in the scent of 
mother earth or the fragrance of sandle- 
wood incense. We would sing our favorite 
hymns, listen to words of inspiring litera- 
ture or to the utterances of admired per- 
sons, and we would reflect and aspire, 
meditate and resolve. Though in a large 
group, each would find it an hour of most 
inspiring worship. Aside from this, there 
are mid-week prayer-meetings in small 
groups, Sunday services, etc., of which no 
description is necessary. 

Out of such spiritual resources natu- 
rally flow many forms of activities ex- 
pressing the active side of religion. The 
Students' Christian Association main- 
tains several free schools both on the 
campus and in the neighboring villages 
for village children, and enlists students 
to do the teaching in some of them. There 
is a project being carried on by staff and 
students in cooperation with the elders of 
a nearby village with the aim of improv- 
ing the economic conditions, health facili- 
ties, educational opportunities, recrea- 
tional activities, and spiritual life in that 
village. If the project turns out to be a 
success, as it should, it will not only be a 
service to that village, but a genuine con- 
tribution to rural reconstruction program 
in China. 



The Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity maintains a hospital for the vil- 
lagers and renders medical aid to any who 
need it. Various charitable activities are 
carried on at special times throughout the 
year, and the students and stafi cooperate 
with city public organizations in raising 
funds for famine relief, protesting against 
social evils, and the like. 

Nor is the influence of the institution 
limited to these social and religious activi- 
ties. The University aims to send out men 
and women of strong character as well as 
efficient training into business, public 
service, education, agricultural work, 
scientific professions, etc., who will dem- 
onstrate their own spiritual ideals, not by 
word of mouth, but by devoted service to 
the up-building of a new China and the 
betterment of humanity. The institution 
is not interested in religious propaganda, 
but in the practicing of the brotherhood 
of men, the Kingdom of God, if you 
please. It has succeeded in a measure, but 
we are not complacent. There are dif- 
ficulties and disappointments, but these 
should only stimulate greater eiifort. 

In conclusion, Lingnan University is 
nothing less than a spiritual enterprise to 
build up a new Chinese civilization and 
culture on a small scale through the de- 
velopment of personalities who have as- 
similated the best elements in the life of 
the West and that of the East, conserving 
the good in the old and accepting the 
promising in the new. This is why Ameri- 
cans and other foreigners are ■welcome at 
Lingnan, not only to teach school, but to 
live, for we realize the healthy stimulation 
and enrichment from culture contacts, 
and we assure those who make this con- 
tribution that their lives will also be made 
fuller and richer. 
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